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our public men, and choose the most intelligent and patriotic 
to administer our laws, dreading no extensions of prerogatives, 
no unlawful usurpations, no attacks on our private peace and 
comforts, and acknowledging no triumvirate but the eternal 
one, of truth, virtue, and liberty. 



Art. IV. — H Decameron di Messer Giovanni Boccaccio, 
corretto ed illustrato con Note tratte da Vari, dal Dott. 
Giulio Ferrario. 4 vols. 8vo. Milano. 1803. 

Italy, it has been observed by one of the most ingenious 
and elegant historians of modern times, has peculiar cause to 
exult in the state of her literature during the fourteenth cen- 
tury. At that period the north of Europe still continued 
buried in the night of darkness, which attended and followed 
the dismemberment of the Western Empire ; or, if a ray of 
light shone out here and there in the British Isles, in Germany, 
or among the remoter tribes beyond them, it seems to have 
been but a faint and fitful glimmering, only just enough to 
illuminate and render visible the capricious barbarism of the 
conquerors of the Cssars. The literature of the south of Eu- 
rope, however, was just springing into being, with the flush 
and freshness of .youth upon it. The songs of the trouba- 
dours, and the romances of chivalry, exhibiting all the charm 
of simplicity, raciness, and vigor, began ere now to be pro- 
duced, in the fertility of a virgin soil, all over the contiguous 
countries of Italy, Spain, Portugal, and France. The people 
of these favored lands spoke kindred dialects of one great 
language, formed by incorporating the Teutonic idioms with 
such scattered fragments of the Roman tongue, as had sur- 
vived the destruction of the Roman power ; and their poetry 
displays an age not of imitation, nor of improvement on the 
past, but an age of first creation, like that in the times before 
among the primitive Greeks. 

But there was this remarkable particular in which the Ita- 
lians were distinguished in literature, from their sister nations 
in the south of Europe. The literature of the latter, as 
observed by Sismondi, belongs to the respective nations them- 
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selves, and not to individuals ; but Italy, while in the general 
progress of intellectual culture she was not behind either 
France or Spain, gave birth to three men of extraordinary- 
genius, who stood then, as they stand now, preeminent among 
all their contemporaries, and who, each in his peculiar kind, 
bequeathed the noblest models of excellence to an admiring 
posterity. They were all Florentines, children of that proud 
republic, whose destiny it was to renovate, in commercial 
splendor and in taste for letters, the glories of ancient Athens. 
Dante, the oldest of the three, and he among them, whose 
mind was of the most sublime and original cast, gave to the 
world the first great poem after the revival of letters in West- 
ern Europe ; Petrarca created lyric poetry anew ; and Boc- 
caccio that rich, easy, mellifluous, flexible prose, which is so 
finely adapted to the national character of the Italians. 

Boccaccio is the least celebrated of these illustrious names, 
because the department of literature, which he most success- 
fully cultivated, wants the elevation of lyric or heroic poetry, 
and because the licentiousness of a part of his writings has 
fixed a lasting stigma upon his fame ; owing to which, the in- 
cidents of his life and the merits of his writings are, perhaps, 
less familiarly known at the present day than those of Dante 
or Petrarca. But as Boccaccio was in fact the creator of 
the classic prose style of his nation, and as the Decameron, 
the most popular of his works, and that on which his reputa- 
tion as a writer chiefly rests, is possessed of sterling excel- 
lencies, which, in our own day, as well as in preceding times, 
have endeared it to all the lovers of Italian literature, an ac- 
count of his life, with a particular examination of the Deca- 
meron, may not be devoid of interest. 

Neither the birthplace, nor the parentage of Boccaccio is 
known with certainty. His family, which maintained a re- 
spectable rank in the republic of Florence, belonged to Cer- 
taldo, a small village in the Val d'Elsa, about twenty miles 
from the city, from which our author himself was called Gio- 
vanni di Boccaccio da Certaldo. His father, Boccaccio di 
Chellino di Buonaiuto, was a merchant extensively engaged 
in commercial speculations, who, nevertheless, in the spirit 
which created the grandeur of his country, had been appoint- 
ed to important offices in Florence. Giovanni, his son, was 
bom in the year 1313, and, as some authors contend, in 
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Florence ; but Tiraboschi concludes, from the testimony of 
his oldest biographer, Villani, and of Domenico d'Arezzo, that 
he was born at Paris, where his father was then casually re- 
siding, and was the fruit of an intrigue with an obscure French 
woman. Manni, and other admirers of Boccaccio, strive hard 
to free his escutcheon from the sinister bar ; but the fact, as 
we have stated it, is nearly certain. 

Boccaccio was placed at Florence in his childhood under 
the care of Giovanni, father of the famous poet Zanobii da 
Strada, for instruction in liberal knowledge ; but was soon 
removed from school by his father to be devoted to mercan- 
tile affairs, in the transaction of which he travelled constantly 
through the various provinces of Italy, and the neighboring 
countries. But in the short space of time, which he spent in 
study, he had acquired or developed a decided predilection 
for literature, which no exertions of his father could extin- 
guish, nor any of the pleasures or cares of the world dissi- 
pate. On the contrary, he returned from his travels, not 
with that taste for business, which his father was anxious to 
inspire, but with increased intellectual accomplishments, and 
a more ardent thirst after knowledge. In this manner he 
wasted his youth and the prime of his manhood, reluctantly 
fastened down to the detail of commerce, doing constant 
violence to his feelings, and struggling in vain to accomplish 
his filial duties, while a more powerful and irresistible impulse 
was forcing him forward into the career of fame, on which he 
was destined to enter. 

His example strikingly illustrates the uselessness of attempt- 
ing to constrain the dispositions of the youthful mind, when 
they are once decidedly formed. The same intellect, that, 
in the situations to which nature and acquired taste adapt it, 
flourishes luxuriantly, and puts forth its hardy and healthful 
blossoms, will, if torn from the geaial skies and earth, which 
it demands, droop away into a stinted and languishing growth. 
So it was with Boccaccio until his twenty eighth year, when 
a little incident, which occurred at Naples, emancipated Ins 
genius from the fetters, wherein it had hitherto lain impri- 
soned. While residing at Naples as a merchant, he happen- 
ed to visit the tomb of Virgil, the sight of which so inflamed 
his poetic enthusiasm, and so heightened the disgust he felt 
towards commerce, that his father finally suffered him to fol- 
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low the bent of his inclinations. The only condition imposed 
on Boccaccio was, that he should learn the canon law, which, 
in his eagerness to devote himself to study, he was willing to 
do, although he himself complains that the years thus occu- 
pied were thrown away, so invincible and exclusive was his 
attachment to letters. His father's death, soon afterwards, 
left him unconstrained master of his actions, when he gave 
himself up unreservedly to his favorite studies, and pursued 
them with all the energy of his ripened faculties. He col- 
lected and copied the manuscripts of ancient classics, and 
studied their works with enthusiasm ; he eagerly sought for 
the society and instructions of all contemporary scholars in 
Italy, France, and Germany ; in fine, he left unexplored no 
source of knowledge, which his age or country supplied, until 
he had mastered the severer sciences, as well as politer arts, 
and became not only one of the most cultivated writers, but 
also one of the most learned and accomplished men of his 
times. 

The voluminous works of Boccaccio in mythology, geogra- 
phy, and history, to which we shall advert hereafter, fully 
attest his various and profound erudition. The acquisition of 
learning is the more honorable to him, as he commenced the 
study of letters late in life, and pursued it under an accumu- 
lation of disadvantages, of which it is not easy for us to form 
an adequate conception in our day. The invention of the 
art of printing has so immensely multiplied the copies of 
books, that learning is now as common as the very air we 
breathe. But then the scholar was obliged to plunge into 
the darkness of conventual cells in quest of the treasures of 
ancient lore, which lay buried there beneath the cobwebs 
and dust of centuries. He was compelled to proceed in his 
solitary path, without the illumination of criticism to guide his 
footsteps, painfully gathering up the strains of poetic inspira- 
tion from rolls of torn, defaced, and worm eaten parchment, 
or transcribing the oracles of philosophy from the lines of npa- 
limpscsta, which the barbarism of monkish bigotry had sacri- 
legiously obscured for the reception of its superstitious legends. 
Nor, in the fourteenth century, did they possess any of those 
ample and abundant helps to learning, which have since ren- 
dered it as accessible to the peasant as the prince. The land 
was not then thronged with able professors in every depart- 
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ment of human knowledge ; nor was a multitude of schools 
established to diffuse the elements of science throughout the 
whole body of the people ; nor were colleges and universities 
sprinkled all over the civilized world. We, therefore, in 
times when science has spread open her portals, and beckons 
all mankind to enter freely and bend before her shrine, can- 
not easily realise the situation of one, who aspired after her 
favor, and who, at the revival of letters, slowly won his way up 
the steep and laborious ascent, which then led to her temple. 
This consideration ought to increase our respect for men, who 
surmounted all these difficulties, and attained to so much well 
earned celebrity as did Boccaccio. 

Among the remarkable circumstances in the studies of 
Boccaccio, we may mention his close intimacy with Petrarca. 
Their acquaintance began in 1350, Boccaccio being thirty 
seven years of age and Petrarca forty six, in the memorable 
year of the great jubilee, at which time they met in Florence, 
as Petrarca passed through it on his way to Rome, to unite 
there with the general assemblage of all the learning, wealth, 
rank, and beauty of Christendom. The friendship, which 
arose between these two great scholars at this period, con- 
tinued with them through life, each of them, in the constant 
interchange of letters and other friendly services, contributing 
to the improvement of the other, mutually communicating all 
their most secret thoughts, and zealously combining their 
common faculties for the advancement of learning. They 
cherished and admired each other's talents ; and the tribute 
of public respect, which Boccaccio was the means, on one 
occasion, of communicating to Petrarca, served greatly to 
cement their union. 

The family of the poet, as the admirers of him well know, 
was banished from Florence by the faction of the Neri in 
1302, in the same year with Dante Alighieri, for his father's 
adhesion to the fallen party of the Bianchi. But in 1351, 
after the fame of Petrarca had spread far and wide through- 
out all Italy, after he had been solemnly crowned in the capi- 
tol as the prince of poets, before the applauding multitudes of 
Rome, when Naples, Venice, Padua, Milan, were contending 
for the possession of him, who was the glory of the Italian name, 
then it was that the Florentine republic, deeming the poli- 
tical sins of the parent atoned for by the celebrity of the son, 
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strove to reclaim the poet to the land of his fathers, by restor- 
ing to him his confiscated patrimony, and soliciting him to fix 
his residence in the city of Florence. To enhance the value 
of the compliment, Boccaccio was charged with the grateful 
duty of presenting the request of the republic to his friend 
Petrarca, who, however, declined their solicitations, prefer- 
ring to retire among the delightful solitudes of Vaucltise. But 
from this day the intimacy of the two friends continued close 
and unshaken till Peirarca's death, which was only a year 
before that of Boccaccio. 

To Petrarca, and his friend Boccaccio, belong the merit 
of having introduced into modern Italy the study of Greek, 
and that, too, long before the dispersion of the Constanti- 
nopolitan exiles by the conquests of the Turks. Petrarca 
preceded his friend a few years in the study of a language 
and literature, which had so long been neglected by their 
countrymen ; but Boccaccio applied to it with greater zeal 
than Petrarca, acquired more extensive knowledge of it, 
and did more towards rendering it familiar to the Italians. 
While Petrarca was learning the Greek language of the cele- 
brated Calabrian monk Barlaamo, Boccaccio was acquiring 
it of Leonzio Pilato. These teachers were both natives of 
Calabria, where the Greek was still a spoken tongue. Leon- 
zio had become deeply imbued with Greek erudition at Con- 
stantinople, and, being invited to Florence in 1360 by Boc- 
caccio, founded there the first chair of public instruction in 
Greek, which, in modern times, was established in Western 
Europe. Leonzio is described by his patron and pupil as a 
man of rough aspect, deformed features, with a long beard, 
and a profusion of black hair, always immersed in thought, 
and of manners as rude as his person, but whose mind was, 
nevertheless, an inexhaustible storehouse of the history and 
literature of Greece. His immense erudition induced Boc- 
caccio to overlook his defects of temper, manners, and per- 
son, to receive him into his own house, and to procure him 
a stipend from the city for a course of public lectures on 
Homer. 

Boccaccio, after the death of his father, resided sometime 
at Naples, but chiefly at Florence ; and in the mean time 
wrote and published various works, mostly of poetry and 
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romance. His uncommon merits were soon discerned by his 
countrymen, and his fame passed rapidly from Florence over 
the rest of Italy. He was repeatedly employed by the state 
in the most important and most delicate negotiations, for 
which, by his enlarged mind and extensive travels, he was 
peculiarly fitted. His first embassy was to Romagna, whither 
he was sent to treat with Ostasio, or with Bernardino da Po- 
lenta, lord of Ravenna. The precise date of this mission is 
not well ascertained, being placed in 1347 by Tiraboschi, 
but three years subsequent by Baldelli, the latest biographer 
of Boccaccio. In 1351 he was sent to Padua, as we have 
already noticed, to invite Petrarca to Florence. The same 
year he was the ambassador of the republic to Lewis, Mar- 
quis of Brandenburg, son of Lewis the Bavarian, whom the 
Florentines solicited to cross the Alps, and reduce the power 
of the Visconti of Milan, then all powerful in Italy. In 1353, 
when it was rumored that Charles Fourth was about to enter 
Italy, the Florentines charged Boccaccio with an embassy to 
Pope Innocent Sixth at Avignon, to concert with him in what 
manner to receive the Emperor. He was invited to Naples 
in 1363 by Niccolo Acciajoli, grand seneschal of the king- 
dom ; but, dissatisfied with his reception, which he consider- 
ed less honorable than his merits demanded, he soon returned 
to Florence. Two years afterwards he was despatched a 
second time to the court of Avignon, to explain to Urban 
Fifth some circumstances in the conduct of the Florentines, 
at which the pontiff had been dissatisfied ; and, again, in 1367 
he was sent on another mission to the same pope, who was 
then at Rome, whither the papal see was just returned from 
Avignon. This was the last public embassy in which Boc- 
caccio was employed by his countrymen ; although not the 
last proof of their esteem for his character ; for in 1373 he 
was appointed by the city to deliver a course of public read- 
ings on Dante. His lectures were received with great ap- 
plause ; and lectures on the Commedia, in imitation of them, 
were afterward pronounced by the historian Filippo Villani at 
Florence, and by Benvenuto da Imola at Bologna. 

Boccaccio was accustomed to retire from the tumult, dis- 
sensions, and popular conflicts of the city to his little patrimo- 
ny of Certaldo, to pursue his studies in tranquillity ; and there 
he died, on the 21st of December, 1375, shortly after the 
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death of Petrarca. He was honorably buried, and the fol- 
lowing inscription, written by himself, was placed over his 
grave. 

Hac sub mole jacent cineres ac ossa Johannis. 
Mens sedet ante Deum, meritis ornata laborum 
Mortalis vitae ; Genitor Boccaccius illi, 
Patria Certaldum, studium fait alma poesis. 

The morals of Boccaccio, we regret to say, partook of the 
prevailing looseness and licentiousness of the times. His 
private life was by no means praiseworthy, and many of his 
writings, parts of the Decameron especially, bespeak a man 
of libertine principles, and a scoffer at things the most sacred 
and venerable. 

A very singular incident in the private life of Boccaccio 
was his sudden conversion. His friendship for Petrarca, 
who, amid all his foibles, preserved a sincere respect for re- 
ligious institutions, in some degree conduced to elevate the 
morals of Boccaccio. Petrarca frequently admonished him 
of the evil example and pernicious consequences of his con- 
duct ; but without a very marked permanent effect, until the 
enthusiasm, or the artifice, of a Carthusian friar produced an 
instantaneous change in his course of life, and rendered it as 
austere and ascetic as it before had been licentious. The 
circumstances are related by many authors ; but the most 
particular account of them, which we have read, is that given 
by the Abbe de Sade. A Carthusian of Sienna, named father 
Petroni, who, after having wrought a multitude of miracles 
to the great satisfaction of the populace, while he lay on 
his deathbed, charged father Ciani, a monk of his order, to 
repair to Boccaccio and Petrarca, inform them that they 
had but a few years to live, and warn them instantly to 
reform their manners and writings, and to renounce poetry, 
and all profane studies, that they might dedicate the residue 
of their lives to the sole service of God. To convince Boc- 
caccio of the supernatural source of this communication, the 
wily Carthusian acquainted him with a secret, which he 
thought was known to himself alone, on the discovery of 
which, seized with superstitious dread, and terrified by the 
idea of the near approach of death, he immediately reform- 
ed his manners, assumed the monastic habit, applied to the 
study of the saints and fathers, and determined to abandon 
love and poetry, and even part with his library, which con* 
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sisted almost exclusively of profane authors. Petrarca, who 
viewed the subject a little more dispassionately, and pretty 
clearly intimated, that he looked upon the pretended pro- 
phecy as a pious fraud, dissuaded his friend from carrying 
his devotion to such extravagant excess ; but thenceforth 
Boccaccio was an altered man. This happened in 1362, 
thirteen years before his death, and so far not altogether 
in accordance with one part of the good father's prophetic 
denunciation.* 

In proceeding to give some account of the voluminous 
writings of Boccaccio, we shall begin with his Latin treatises, 
although the composition of them was chiefly the work of his 
later years. Of these the most celebrated is a book on the 
genealogy of the gods, in which he assembles all the appa- 
ratus of learning, which was then accessible, for the illustra- 
tion of the fantastic mythology of the Greeks and Romans. 
Another book of his, on the Names of Mountains, Forests, 
Lakes, Rivers, and Seas, was among the first of modern 
geographies, in the compilation of which he derived no little aid 
from his own extensive personal knowledge of many parts of 
Europe. These works are neglected now, because the dis- 
covery of a great number of manuscripts then unknown, and 
the facilities afforded to study by the art of printing, have 
enabled us to push farther our researches into antiquity ; and 
the use of them is now superseded by more learned and criti- 
cal works on the same subjects. But, in the times when they 
were written, they attained the highest repute, and were con- 
sidered little less than prodigies of erudition ; and on these 
forgotten compilations, singular as we may now deem it, our 
author relied for his literary immortality. Two other works, 
the first on the Calamities of Illustrious Persons, and the 
second on Famous Women, were very popular reading in 
their day, so much so as to have been translated into many 
languages. These books are not composed in the pure and 
elegant Latinity of our classical models ; but they gave Boc- 
caccio the character of an unequalled scholar. 

* The facts are well established by a letter from Boccaccio to Petrarca, still 
extant, in which the former recounts the whole affair, and offers the latter the 
preemption of his books in discharge of a debt. Petrarca's reply is full of 
sound reasoning and affectionate friendship, a translation of which may be 
seen in Debson's Life of Petrarch. Vol. II. p. 298. 
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Of poetry, Boccaccio published sixteen Latin Eclogues, 
which, however, do not display the greatest felicity of com- 
position, and are not to be compared in merit with the Latin 
poems of Petrarca. He also composed a considerable num- 
ber of poems in Italian ; but, according to the consenting 
voice of the best critics, he possessed neither the elegance of 
style, nor quickness of fancy, nor force of sentiment, which 
should place him in the first rank of poets. 

Still his poems are remarkable in more than one point of 
view. Among them are two heroic poems, La Teseide and 
11 Filostrato, which were the earliest attempts, in any modern 
tongue, to revive the ancient epopceia. Boccaccio perceived 
that the essence of epic poetry consisted in the invention, in- 
terest, and development of the action ; and although he 
overdid the thing, and composed romances instead of poems, 
yet, as a later writer observes, ' abandoning the dull repetition 
of dreams and visions, he imagined a regular action or fable, 
and conducted it through different stages of adventure to its 
close,' and thus pointed out the proper course for his more 
gifted successors to follow. The Teseide has some additional 
claims on our attention, as having been translated, or rather 
imitated by Chaucer and Dryden. The Knight's Tale of 
Chaucer is not properly a translation of the Teseide ; for the 
sire of English verse has abridged the prolix, and enlarged 
the poetical parts of his original, and compressed the whole 
into a concise and beautiful heroic tale ; and when the lan- 
guage of Chaucer was grown obsolete, and his rich pages a 
sealed book to the common reader, Dryden transfused the 
ideas and the imagery of Chaucer into his spirited poem of 
Palamon and Arcite. 

But the great merit of Boccaccio lay in his Italian prose. 
His life of Dante, and Commentary on the Divina Commedia, 
and the several larger romances, written by him, entitled 11 
Fi/ocopo, La Fiammetta, L'Jtmeto, and 11 Corbaccio, we may 
pass lightly over to arrive at the great monument of his ge- 
nius and foundation of his fame, the Decameron. Of all the 
rest of his works, except this, we are not ashamed to say we 
know little ourselves. Few of them are ranked at this day 
among the Italian classics. We will merely pause, therefore, 
to remark, that they are the oldest specimens of romances of 
love ; for they lead the way in that department of literature 
in modern times ; and the ancients were utterly destitute of 
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anything that deserves the name of a romance. These did 
not, like the romances of chivalry, flatter the imagination by 
recounting marvellous and impossible adventures ; but went 
directly to domestic life, and the human heart, as it is found 
in society, for the sources of their interest. But all that we 
have to observe, on this point, will arise more appropriately 
out of the examination of the Decameron. 

The scene of this celebrated performance is placed at 
Florence in the year 1348, when that proud and populous 
city was laid low in sorrow by the scourge of one of the most 
destructive plagues, which history records ; a plague, which, in 
the complication of its horrors, and the extent of its ravages, 
is entitled to a mournful eminence beside those of Athens, 
Marseilles, and London. The description of this malady, 
which forms the introduction of the work, is justly esteemed 
one of the choicest morsels of the kind in the whole range of 
literature. The perfect truth of the description, the masterly 
skill with which the most striking circumstances are selected, 
to give us a distinct idea of the dreadful moral and physical 
effects of the pestilence, and yet to awake no disgust in our 
minds, and the unaffected emotion of the writer in unfolding 
the desolation of his beautiful city, invest this piece with all 
those attributes of genuine historic eloquence, which belong to 
the celebrated description by Thucydides of the plague of 
Athens. 

This plague first broke out in the Levant, and moving on 
from place to place, finally, notwithstanding every precaution 
that human foresight could devise, made its appearance in 
the spring of the year at Florence. The malady was soon 
found to be contagious, and spread with frightful rapidity 
through the crowded population of the city. No sooner had 
the contagion become general, than all social order was at an 
end ; the constituted authorities of the city ceased to possess 
any control over the people ; every one became undisputed 
master of his own actions ; and in this universal anarchy and 
misrule, abandoned miscreants rose up, who made the deso- 
lation of their fellow citizens the means of unhallowed gain, 
going from house to house, and despoiling the deserted palaces 
of their sumptuous plate and furniture, and even plundering 
the dead, or the dying in their last helpless agonies, of the 
very jewels they wore on their persons. Indeed the morbid 
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selfishness and hardness of heart, engendered by constant 
familiarity with these scenes of horror, which sometimes led 
the best to abandon their friends to fate, and tempted the bad 
to such acts of profligate pillage, manifested itself in the 
whole conduct of the inhabitants. It was the usage in the 
city for the friends of a deceased person to assemble at his 
house, and sympathise with the afflicted family ; but all the 
accompaniments of grief were now no more ; the surviving 
relations, given up to a kind of intoxication of despair, con- 
verted the funeral solemnity into a revolting scene of laughter 
and noisy merriment. 

But the manner in which those persons, who were yet in 
health, spent their time, was the most remarkable. One class, 
thinking to avoid the contagion by moderation in diet and by 
shunning all excesses, formed little parties, who shut them- 
selves up from the world, paid no regard to whatever was 
passing without their doors, and, living temperately on the 
best of wines and viands, occupied their minds entirely with 
music and other agreeable but moderate recreations. Others, 
on the contrary, maintained free living to be the surest preser- 
vative, and accordingly they passed day and night in drinking, 
feasting, and every excess of vice, moving continually from 
tavern to tavern, taking possession of the untenanted mansions 
of the rich, and using all they contained as common property. 
Another class held a middle course between these two ex- 
tremes, neither binding themselves to a strict diet like the one, 
nor indulging in intemperance like the other, but eating and 
drinking as their feelings dictated, going about as usual, only 
smelling constantly of spicery and aromatic herbs, by way 
of protection against tbe influences of contagion. A more 
numerous class, however, of those in easy circumstances, 
hurried away from the city, their friends, and their possessions, 
into the country, postponing every consideration to the love 
of life, and seeming to hold it a tempting of their fate to abide 
in a place thus doomed to destruction. But, not to dwell 
any longer on these painful objects, it is confidently affirmed 
that, within the space of five months, what by the neglect to 
which the sick were exposed, what by the inherent virulence 
of the pestilence, more than a hundred thousand souls perish- 
ed within the walls of the city ; so that many a magnificent 
dwelling was depopulated to the last servant ; thousands in 
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the prime of youthful vigor, who rose in the morning seem- 
ingly in perfect health, were carried out to their last long 
home before night ; large families became entirely extinct, as 
if they had never been ; and a multitude of vast possessions 
remained, without any living person to claim the inheritance. 

It is amid these scenes of distress, that our author, with the 
truest insight into human nature, has laid the action of one of 
the most deiightful and enchanting works of imagination. 
There is no inconsistency here ; nothing could be more finely 
conceived. It is not merely, that the tragic nature of every- 
thing around places the smiling hilarity of the fable in higher 
relief, although this too has its weight ; but it is the exquisite 
accordance of the design with the emotions of the heart in 
such a situation, that we most admire in the conception of the 
Decameron. We might have imagined, that melancholy ob- 
jects would harmonise best with feelings of profound sorrow ; 
but in that case we should judge superficially ; for in fact the 
constant menace of death presented to us at every instant, in 
all we see, produces a moral inebriation ; and then our pas- 
sionate desire to escape from the contemplation of our dan- 
gers will cause a torrent of gaiety to flow over the heart, at 
the very moment when each exterior circumstance would 
seem calculated to dry up the fountains of joy. 

At the height of the plague, then, our author imagines 
seven young ladies to have attended divine service in the city 
on a Tuesday morning, they being the whole congregation. 
After their devotions were over, being all intelligent, nobly 
descended, beautiful, highly accomplished in manners and 
mind, and united by close ties of blood or friendship, they 
withdrew into a vestibule of the church, and began to speak 
of their melancholy situation. At last, Pampinea, the eldest 
of the group, first observing that the desire to preserve life 
was among the strongest instincts of our nature, asked, why 
they should not follow the example of so many before tbem, 
who had forsaken the devoted city. If we walk out, said 
she, we are saluted only by the litters of the sick, or the palls 
of the dead borne along in the streets, or by the scum of the 
city insulting our grief with songs and indecent ballads ; and 
if we remain at home, we must wander in solitude through 
our gloomy apartments, with the phantoms of our departed 
friends continually before our eyes. She proposed, there- 
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fore, that they should retire together into the country, and 
occupy their different villas in succession, where the fresh air, 
the warbling of birds, the green hills and vallies waving with 
the future harvest, and the clear, bright canopy of heaven 
above them, might, in some degree, relieve their spirits from 
the pressure of calamity. 

This plan was applauded by all her companions ; only 
Philomena, one of them, objected, that their situation would 
be open to calumny, and even to danger from the lawless 
wretches, who were roaming about the country, unless they 
had some gentlemen in their company to afford them counte- 
nance and protection. This difficulty embarrassed the ladies 
exceedingly ; but while they were consulting on the point, 
three gentlemen of their acquaintance entered the church, 
who were delighted with their project, and declared them- 
selves ready to depart at a moment's warning. Orders were 
despatched into the country to prepare for their reception ; 
and the next morning the whole party set off for a villa about 
two miles from the city. After they were arrived, one of the 
gentlemen, Dioneus, under which name Boccaccio is said to 
have described himself, told the ladies that, in accepting their 
invitation, he had left all his cares behind him, and unless 
they were of the same mood, he should speedily bid them 
farewell. Pampinea replied, that they were fully disposed to 
merriment 

Within tile limit of becoming mirth ; 

and, in order to regulate their diversions, she proposed that 
each of the company in rotation should act as head one day, 
the first to be elected by the whole, and each successor to be 
appointed by the king, or queen, of the preceding day. Ac- 
cordingly Pampinea was chosen queen ; and crowned with a 
laurel's wreath, as the ensign of sovereignty. The next day, 
when the sun became high, they retired into a meadow of 
deep grass sheltered from his rays ; and in order to pass the 
time away agreeably, it was proposed, that each person should 
relate a story, or novel,* of some kind, for the entertainment 

* It will be recollected by the Italian scholar, that the word novella, has a 
much wider meaning than our corresponding word. Novella signifies any 
story, whether it hare a complete action or not, and oftentimes a joke, an 
apothegm, or a single adventure. 
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of the company. The ten stories being concluded, they 
spent the rest of the day as they had the afternoon and 
evening before, in dancing, and singing, and conversation ; 
and the next, and the following days, after the same manner ; 
and thus are related the hundred novels, ten novels each 
day for ten days, which compose the Decameron. 

The novels of the first day are on miscellaneous subjects. 
Those of the second are concerning persons, who, after being 
conducted by fortune through a variety of adverse vicissitudes, 
finally, beyond all hope, arrive at a happy issue. The two 
following days being Friday and Saturday, it was agreed to 
suspend their amusements, to be resumed again on Sunday ; 
and on that day they removed to another more beautiful 
villa, which is depicted here with great fidelity, minuteness, 
and uncommon elegance of description, and is still pointed 
out to strangers as Boccaccio's Villa. The estate is called, 
II Podere della Fonte, or the Farm of the Fountain, from a 
jet of water, which spouts up from a natural spring through a 
statue placed over a marble basin, and which supplies a constant 
stream of sufficient size to irrigate the whole of the grounds. 
This villa was formerly a domain of the Neroni di Nigi, but 
now belongs to the Pandolfini. Here the ' gay hermits' con- 
tinued their amusements, and the subject of the third day 
was still the mutability of fortune ; on the fourth, they dis- 
coursed of those whose love had terminated unfortunately ; 
on the fifth, of what had terminated happily for lovers after 
the most cruel mischances ; on the sixth, of persons who had 
successfully retorted some stroke of wit by a keen repartee, 
or by some prompt reply, or happy foresight, had averted peril 
or derision ; on the seventh, concerning stratagems, with 
which wives had deceived their husbands ; on the eighth, of 
tricks, such as are daily practised between different persons ; 
on the ninth, concerning any subject which struck each one's 
fancy ; and on the tenth and last, of persons, who, in what- 
ever situation, had displayed uncommon liberality or magnifi- 
cence. At the close of the tenth day, the party agreed to 
separate, and on the day following they returned to their 
respective homes in Florence. 

Hoping we shall not have trespassed on the indulgence of 
our readers by going thus fully into a detail of the plan, we 
will now proceed to advert briefly to the literary history and 
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merits of the Decameron. It was published in two parts, the 
first in 1353, and the second in 1358 ; and immediately upon 
the invention of printing, it was printed and circulated freely 
in Italy, until it was condemned, in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, by the Council of Trent ; but the printing 
of corrected and expurgated editions was afterwards licensed 
by the popes, at the earnest solicitation of the grand duke of 
Tuscany. Since then innumerable editions of it, with every 
species of critical and historical illustration, have been printed 
in the original ; and it has been translated and circulated in 
all the languages of Europe. 

Some authors have accused Boccaccio of plagiarism ; the 
French particularly, whose spavans, like her warriors, are a 
little too prone to claim what is not theirs of right, undertake 
to say many of his tales are borrowed from the fabliaux and 
old romances. There can be little doubt, however, as to the 
fact. Boccaccio does not pretend to invent the fable of his 
novels. He simply gathers up the popular tales of the day, 
such as his reading, travels, or friends could furnish him with, 
adorns them with new incidents, and embodies the whole into 
his own spirited and beautiful narrative, the admitted model 
of Italian prose. The great passion then was for narrative 
poetry and narrative prose ; and the novellists, like the trou- 
veurs, drew from the same common source ; and, therefore, 
neither are chargeable with plagiarism, because neither aspire 
to the merit of originality. The origin of that whole school 
of literature itself is another and wider field of inquiry, which 
we may not enter here ; although the result of such inquiry, 
we imagine, would be to trace the whole up to an oriental 
fountain. The praise, however, which will not, and cannot 
be denied him, is that of having first rescued these entertain- 
ing compositions from the mouths of court buffoons and street 
jesters, and elevated them into a new class of literature, while 
succeeding ages, and other nations, have been proud to imitate 
their great master, without surpassing him in excellence. 

What then is the extraordinary merit, which has conferred 
this rank on Boccaccio ? It is the elegance of his style, his 
felicity and choice of expression, the rich variety of his sub- 
jects, the spirit and faithfulness of his delineations, the unaf- 
fected naivete of his narrative, the dramatic eloquence of his 
dialogue, the poignancy of his satirical touches ; it is from 
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qualities like these, that he derives the celebrity of his name. 
He raises before us a moving panorama of life in all its com- 
plicated varieties. We cannot give an idea of the nature of 
the animated scene more clearly, than by translating the words 
of Ginguene. ' Priests, crafty and libertine as they were 
then,' says he, ' monks abandoned to luxury, gluttony, and 
debauch ; duped and credulous husbands ; artful and coquet- 
tish wives ; the young devoted to pleasure, the old to gain ; 
oppressive and cruel lords, frank and courteous knights ; la- 
dies either frail and addicted to gallantry, or else generous 
and proud, often the victims of their weakness, and tyrannised 
over by jealous husbands ; pirates, banditti, hermits, workers 
of false miracles, and of tricks of jugglery ; persons, in short, 
of every condition, country, age, all with their appropriate 
costume of passions, habits, and language ; these are the ob- 
jects, which fill up this immense picture, and which men of 
the severest taste are never weary of admiring.' Nothing 
could be more exact than the view Ginguene thus gives of 
the Decameron. And yet Boccaccio looked upon the work 
as a slight thing thrown out, if we may so speak, in a frolic 
of the imagination, and prized himself on his heavy compi- 
lation of heathen criticisms ; but posterity, more just than 
himself to his fame, has allowed the latter to sink, as they 
were floating down the tide of time, while the lighter graces 
of the former have kept them buoyant above the stream, to 
remain an imperishable monument of his genius. 

We will not stop to recount the numerous imitators of 
Boccaccio, who immediately sprang up in Italy. Nor will 
we examine how much the poets and dramatists of later times 
are indebted to him ; just observing, as we pass, that many of 
La Fontaine's fables, two of Moliere's best comedies, George 
Dandin and UEcole des Maris, Lope de Vega's Discrela 
Enamorada, and several others of the best pieces in foreign 
literature, are extracted from the treasures of the Decameron. 
We will pause only on English literature a moment, where 
we find, not to speak of meaner authors, that Chaucer, Shak- 
speare, and Dryden, are under great obligations to Boccaccio. 
Witness several of the finest among the Canterbury Tales, 
which Chaucer took from our author, and which Dryden 
wrought up into some of the most gorgeous and majestic of 
his Fables. Witness the whole plot, many of the particular 
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incidents, and the very names of the principal persons in Ml 's 
Well that Ends Well, which may be traced to Boccaccio's 
Giletta di Nerbona. Witness, finally, some of the finest parts 
of Cymbeline, borrowed, the commentator Stevens to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, from the Bemabo da Genova of the 
Decameron. All these instances will attest the early and 
wide popularity, and the genuine merits of Boccaccio. 

We wish we could close our article here, and were not 
obliged, in justice to historic truth, to subjoin that many of the 
tales in the Decameron are disgraced by the most unpardon- 
able impurities ; a circumstance, which, as we have already 
intimated, fastens a deep stain, indelibly deep, on the memory 
of Boccaccio. But, in his latter years, he most bitterly lament- 
ed the immoral tendency of portions of his writings, and de- 
sired in vain to recall the winged messenger of corruption, 
which had flown forth among men, and could no longer be 
stayed in its course. The taste and moral sense of our own 
days would effectually interdict the composition of such tales ; 
but Boccaccio did only what the feelings and manners of his 
age sanctioned. And yet this was an age of incipient illumi- 
nation ; and slight as must have been the elevation, or the 
influence of women, it was an age, when Italy was the com- 
mercial medium of the world, and the asylum of letters, arts, 
and refinement, adorned with the superb paintings of the 
modern masters, and all those magnificent structures, which 
signalised the pomp of the great cities and families, the taste 
of the Medici of Florence, the splendor of the Visconti of 
Milan, of the Gonzaghi of Mantua, and of the yet more 
princely Ferrarese House of Este. 

But, notwithstanding all these outward indications of highly 
cultivated manners, the fact that a work, like the one we have 
examined, was avowedly published for the recreation of the 
female sex, is enough to show what was, in truth, the moral 
standard of the times. The Decameron abounds in the de- 
lineations of domestic incidents, manners, and scenery ; and 
we cannot suppose the character of women, as it then exist- 
ed, would be mistaken or misrepresented by so acute an ob- 
server, and so faithful a painter as Boccaccio. The brilliancy 
on the surface of things, of which we have spoken, arose 
more from the political revolutions of wealthy states, than from 
genuine refinement. Many of the first cities of Italy were just 
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becoming subject to absolute princes, either elected by the 
people, who flew to despotism as a refuge from anarchy, or 
exalted into dominion by intrigue and arms. These new 
masters of governments, which before were popular, displayed 
an unbounded profusion of luxury, that they might intimidate 
their enemies, and retain the respect of their friends by the 
show of power, and still more, that they might divest the 
minds of their freeborn subjects from the galling sense of 
subjection. The magnificence of the Estensi, the Gonzaghi, 
the Carraresi, the Scaligeri, and the Visconti, was nothing 
but the jpanis et circenses, with which Augustus amused the 
turbulent populace of Rome. 



Art. V. — The Natural History of the Bible; or a Descrip- 
tion of all the Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and 
Insects, Trees, Plants, Flowers, Gums, and Precious 
Stones, mentioned in the Sacred Scriptures. Collected 
from the best Authorities, and alphabetically arranged. 
By Thaddeus Mason Harris, D. D. Boston. Wells 
& Lilly. 1820. 8vo. pp. 476. 

At the time when our common English version of the 
Bible was made, Sacred Geography, and the Natural Histo- 
ry of Palestine, and, in general, of the countries with which 
the authors of the different sacred writings were acquainted, 
were in a very imperfect state ; much more so than at present. 
Hence it was, that the translators frequently rendered the 
names of places and of natural objects with great uncertainty ; 
and sometimes did not translate them at all, except by writ- 
ing them in English letters. ' There be many words,' they 
say, in their Preface to the reader, ' which be never found 
in the Scriptures but once, having neither brother nor neigh- 
bor, as the Hebrews speak, so that we cannot be holpen by 
conference of places. Again, there be many rare names 
of certain birds, beasts, and precious stones, Sic. concerning 
which the Hebrews themselves are so divided among them- 
selves for judgment, that they may seem to have defined this 
or that, rather because they would say something, than be- 



